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Dr. Gallup, writing from Santa Ana, 
Orange county, Calif., on Aug. 2nd, said it 
is estimated their little county will have 
200tons of honey this season. He thinks 
that is not so very bad asit might be. So 
think we. The quality of the honey is ex- 
tra good, besides. What a sweet little 
county the Doctor must live in! 





Prof. H. W. Wiley, Chief Chemist 
of the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, is ‘‘shown up” in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture for Aug. Ist. We mean that a 
splendid picture of him and a biographical 
sketch were given. Prof. W. is Chairman 
of the Joint Committee having in charge 
the World’s Congress of Chemists, which is 
to meet here in Chicago on the 2Iist of this 
month. We hope to meet him at that time, 





Bro. Hasty, the Leview’s Condensed 
Viewer of Current Bee-Writings, said a 
great many very interesting things about 
the old AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, in the 
July Bee-Keepers’ Review. We are going to 
try tomerit at least the greater part of his 
generous compliments, though we know we 
don’t measure upto all of them. Many 
thanks to Bros. Hasty and Hutchinson—to 
the former for his good “‘ view,’’ and to the 
latter for his good Le-view. 





CHICAGO, ILL., AUG. 17, 1893. 


Mr. J. Mi. Hooker, a life member of 
the British BeéKeepers’ Association, and 
avery genial gentleman, called on us last 
week. He lives near London, England, and 
had come to visit the World’s Fair, having 
been deputed by the above bee-association 
to look after their honey exhibit, and to 
arrange for its disposal at the close of the 
Fair. We enjoyed Mr. Hooker’s call very 
much, and trust that he may havea safe 
return to his far-away home, and bear with 
him pleasant memories of his visit to 
America. 





Hon. R. L. Taylor’s first report as 
Michigan’s apiarian experimenter, is given 
on page 212 of this number of the BEE Jour- 
NAL. It is exccedingly interesting, and the 
results of the experiments already begun, 
will be anxiously waited for. Bro. Taylor 
takes hold as if he meant to do something 
for bee-culture, and as he does everything 
thoroughly, his conclusions may generally be 
considered final as well as valuable. Suc- 
cess to the new experiment apiary and it’s 
tireless manager. 


~~ =e 


The British Honey Exhibit is to 
be found on the east side of the Agricul- 
tural Building, on the main floor, being 
among the general agricultural exhibits 
made by Great Britain. It is arranged 
something in the shape of two sides of a 
pyramid on a stand perhaps three feet 
high, the whole extending about eight feet 
in height. 

The honey shown is entirely in the ex- 
tracted form, and of course candied, all 
having been gathered last year. The ex- 
hibit consists of some 900 one-pound bottles 
of honey, all donated by over 100 members 
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of the British Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
representing almost every county in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 

The honey was gathered from white 
clover, sanfoin, fruit-bloom, lime (or lin- 
den), Scotch heather, and many other nec- 
tar-bearing plants to be found in Great 
Britain. It is exceedingly white in appear- 
ance, and the bottles are tastefully labeled 
and arranged. 

In this exhibit are also shown copies of 
many of the English bee-books, and also 
artistic diplomas which we believe are 
offered for various objects by the British 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. We understand 
that much more bee-literature, including 
all the volumes of the excellent weekly 
British Bee Journal, were sent for exhibition, 
but for some reason are not shown. 

Considering the little inducement there 
was for our British friends. to make any 
exhibit at all, we think what they have 
done shows a grand fraternal spirit that 
will be fully appreciated by their ‘‘ cousins” 
on this side of the ‘‘ briny deep.”’ 


- ——er — 


Mr. 2D. E. Merrill, of the well-known 
firm of Falconer Mfg. Co., of Jamestown, 
N. Y., called on us recently, but we are 
sorry to say we happened to be out of the 
office at the time he wasin. Try it again, 
Friend Merrill, the next time you are in 
Chicago, and we will try to be in, then. 





Studying Bees.—In the Alameda 
county, Calif., schools they have a short 
course on Entomology, which includes the 
study of bees. In the programme for the 
spring term we find this requirement: 
‘** Lesson XII.—Give a lesson on the bee and 
its commercial value.’”’” We venture that 
every student will be interested in that 
lesson, for young people, as well as older 
ones, are always ready to listen to any- 
thing about bees. Good idea to teach it in 
the schools. 


—— --- me 


mclosing a Postage Stamp for 
reply is the very least youcan do when 
writing to any one on business, or when 
asking questions that require time to an- 
swer. Mrs. Atchley received a letter a few 
days ago from a perfect stranger, who 
asked fully 20 questions about Texas, and 
the writer didn’t even put ina stamp for 
reply! If this was the only letter of the 











kind, nothing would be said of it, but when 
such letters run up to about 50 or 100 a 
week, the postage and stationery for replies 
amount to something, and Mrs. A., nor any 
one else, should be asked to spend their 
time and money for nothing. A lawyer 
would expect a good, big fee for answering 
a great many less questions than the one 
referred to above sent to Mrs. Atchley, ex- 
pecting her to sit down and write for half a 
day just for fun, and furnish stamps, etc., 
besides. Of course it is simply carelessness 
or thoughtlessness that is responsible for 
not enclosing at least a stamp for reply. 
Please remember this, if you are among the 
guilty ones. 





Whe New York Honey Exhibit 
at the World’s Fair, which we described so 
fully on page 137, seems to have contained 
some un-‘‘ scientific pleasantries,” as well 
as unintentional ones, on our part. Dr. 
Mason takes us to task about itin the fol- 
lowing letter: 


AUBURNDALE, O., Aug. 7, 1893. 

Mr. Epiror:—What is the matter with 
you, anyhow? I have just been looking 
at the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL of Aug. 3rd, 
and on page 137 you show what a poor 

uesser you are, in writing up the New 
York honey exhibit, and I would like to 
‘“‘kinder”’ straighten you out, or your edi- 
torial, a little, so that when you guess on 
the other exhibits at the World’s Fair, you 
won’t get so far “ off.”’ 

Your description of the cases is somewhat 
misleading in the second paragraph, al- 
though corrected in the third. 

You say, ‘The exhibit consists of about 
5,000 pounds of comb honey, and about 
3,000 pounds of extracted.” you will just 
cut your figures in two, saying 2,500 and 
1,500 pounds, respectively, you will be much 
nearer the mark, and I believe even that 
would be a good, strong estimate. If the 
New York exhibit has 5,000 pounds of comb 
heney, Ohio has a good thousand pounds; 
and I know it has less than 500 pounds; and 
if New York has 3,000 pounds of extracted 
honey, Ohio has about 2,200 pounds, and I 
know that it has less than 1,100 pounds. 
Ontario has, on your New York guessing, 
nearly 6,000 pounds of extrac honey, 
when, in fact, it has only about 3,000 
pounds. 

You say ‘“‘ this enormous exhibit of beau- 
tiful honey occupies 344 times the space 
taken by any other State or foreign ex- 
hibit,” when, in fact, it occupies /ess than 
216 times. 

You also say that ‘‘ New York has on ex- 
hibition more than ten times as much comb 
honey of the finest quality as any other 
State or foreign exhibit.” Had you said 
five times as much, instead of ten, you 
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would have been nearer the mark, although 
beyond it. 

Inthe last paragraph, on e 138, you 
state, in substance, that 43 New York bee- 
keepers contributed, or are represented by, 
100 pounds of comb honey and 50 pounds of 
extracted honey, each. I have been in- 
formed that all the comb honey exhibited 
in the largest case was purchased of one 
bee-keeper, and the other and smaller case 
contains but little, if any, more than one- 
fourth as much. I understand that none of 
the honey was donated or loaned to the 
State for the exhibit, but that all of it was 
bought by the State. 

If I amcorrectly informed, all of the 
honey exhibited by Ontario, was either 
donated or loaned for the exhibit, and I 
think it speaks well for, and is a credit to, 
the Canadian bee-keepers who have shown 
so much interest in their exhibit. It doesn’t 
seem to me that a bee-keeper is entitled to 
much, if any, credit for selling his honey to 
the State, but the honor goes to those who 
have loaned or donated honey for an exhibit. 

The New York comb honey is no whiter 
(if as white) than that from Ontario or 
Ohio, and the New York sections are much 
less perfectly filled. My recollection is, 
that neither Ontario nor Ohio has a section 
of honey on exhibition that is not better 
and more perfectly filled at the sides than 
is the best section in the New York exhibit. 

I believe that the comb honey produced 
by J. B. Hall, of Woodstock, Ont., is a 
“leetle bit’ the nicest on exhibition, al- 
though some I have on exhibition is a little 
the whitest, but not quite as perfectly 
filled. 

When I left the World’s Fair, last Friday, 
the Michigan exhibit was being put in 
place 5 4 r. H. D. Cutting, of Tecumseh, 
Mich. e had already received about 1,000 
youn of comb honey, which is loaned by 

on. Geo. E. Hilton, of Fremont, for the 
exhibit. Mr. Cutting expected as much 
from Hon. R. L. Taylor, of Lapeer, also 
loaned; and was looking for more comb 
and extracted honey from other bee-keep- 
ers, that had already been a, making 
their comb honey exhibit within a few hun- 
dred pounds (300, perhaps) of being as large 
as the New York comb honey exhibit. 

Messrs. J. M. Hambaugh and J. A. Stone 
had just got their casesin place for the 
Illinois State exhibit. They have four 
cases, one being 25 feet long, and the other 
three about 14 feet long each, and as they 
have the money to do it with, if they don’t 
make the finest honey exhibit of any, it 
will certainly be their own fault. 

Very truly yours, 
A. B. Mason. 


Well, Doctor, you have made our edi- 
torial on the New York honey exhibit look 
“rather sick.” We want to say right here, 
that we were not ‘guessing’? about the 
matter at all; but supposed our source of 
information regarding the exhibit was en- 
tirely reliable. We can assure you that 
our intentions were good, even though some 





things appear to be a “ leetle bit’’ misrep- 
resented. No doubtin the last paragraph 
that Dr. M. criticises, we should have said 
that “‘ the following list of New York bee- 
keepers each applied for space to be repre- 
sented,” etc. It may be that some of them 
afterward failed to get any honey to ex- 
hibit. 

The Ohio exhibit certainly is a very at- 
tractive one, and the exhibits of Ontario, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and other 
States, are all good. 

To show the variety of opinions of the 
honey exhibit of New York, we might give 
the following as samples: 

Many visitors passing along have been 
heard to exclaim, ‘‘My! What a lot of 
honey!’’ Another, a prominent bee-keeper, 
and an excellent judge of honey-shows, 
said, when he saw it, ‘‘Oh, you’ve got a 
warehouse here; honey piled up for sale!” 


While we expect to have every State 
honey exhibit described in these columns 
for the benefit of our readers, yet we hope 
no one will think that we are prejudiced in 
favor of any particular exhibit or exhibi- 
tor, for we are not. We only desire that 
bee-culture shall be justly represented 
among other things shown at the great 
World’s Fair, but of course expect that 
there will be some good-natured rivalry in 
connection with it. 





The Number of Sections r ide in 
1892 by the enterprising firm of G. B. Lewis 
Co., of Watertown, Wis., was between 10 
and 12 millions. At the end of this year, 
Gleanings proposes to publish a list of the 
section mannfacturers, and the number of 
sections they made during 1893. It will be 
an interesting showing, no doubt, and Bro. 
Root thinks that from such exhibit ‘‘ some 
idea” of the amount of comb honey pro- 
duced this year in the United States could 
be obtained, of course allowing for unsold 
sections and partly filled ones. 

At a rough guess, or estimate on the sec- 
tion basis, Bro. Root thinks there were 
from 25 to 30 million pounds of comb 
honey produced in this country in 1892, and 
that in a good year that amount would be 
nearly doubled, or say 50 million pounds. 
Allowing as much more for extracted 
honey, there would be an aggregate of 100 
million pounds, or 50,000 tons of honey! 

He says further: ‘This would be, how- 
ever, only about 22 ounces for every inhabi- 
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tant of the United States; and as vast 
amounts of extracted honey are used in the 
bakeries, and for mechanical purposes, we 
see that our estimate is certainly moderate.”’ 
It seems to us that bee-keeping is a pretty 
big infant industry—and a sweet one, too. 





The Nebraska State Fair will be 
held this year on Sept. 8th to 15th, at Lin- 
coln, Nebr. Our good friend and alert bee- 
keeper, Mr. E. Whitcomb, of Friend, Nebr., 
is superintendent of ‘Bees, Honey and 
Apiary Goods” at the famous Nebraska 
Fair. The following is the Premium List, 
with rules and regulations : 


Rute 19.—When there is but one exhibi- 
tor competing for a premium, the commit- 
tee may award no premium, or second or 
first, as merit may warrant. But in no 
case shall the money award exceed half 
that stipulated in case of competition. In 
non-competitive awards, committee must 
state in writing to the Board,in detail, the 
reasons for awards. All non-competitive 
awards are subject to revision and change 
by the Board of Managers, or the State 
Board when insession: Provided, The Board 
of Managers, or the State Board, shall have 
power in extraordinary cases, with evi- 
dence justifying, to award a full cash 
premium. 


Twenty per cent. of all cash premiums over two 
dollars awarded by the Board will be retained as 
entrance fees. 


LOT 1.—Brrs anp HOoNeEY. 


Points for the judgment of honey— 


Comb Honey : 1st. Perfection of capping. 
2nd. Evenness of surface. 3rd. Whiteness 
ofcapping. 4th General appearance as to 
marketability. 

Extracted Honey: 1st. Cleanliness. 2nd. 
Clearness. 3rd. Flavor. 


Premiums—Ist. 2nd. 
Best comb basswood or white clover 
honey, not less than 20 pounds, 
crated and in single-comb sections 
weighing not more than 2 pounds 

OS cE rae) Ss: k cad hs ned ev vane sa $10 35 
Best comb fall honey not less than 20 
pounds, crated and in single-comb 
sections weighing not more than 2 


ee RT ee ere 10 5 
Best gallon of extracted white clover 

or basswood honey................. 5 3 
Best gallon of extracted fall honey... 5 3 


The above is limited to competitors pro- 
ducing their own honey in Nebraska during 
the year 1893. 

Best 20 lbs.of granulated honey. .35 00 33 00 
Best and largest display of any 

one, including bees, extracted 

comb honeyand apiary supplies15 00 10 00 
Best exhibit of brood-chamber 

and surplus comb foundation, 

full to partly drawn........... 10 00 5 00 





Best exhibit of apiarian supplies 

and implements............... 15 00 10 00 
Best dieplay of honey in market- 

able sRaDe......<tens svichaee 10 00 5 00 
Best display of honey-candy, 

honey-sugar,and sweets by any _ 

one, in which honey is made to 


fill the place of sugar.......... 500 3 00 
Best honey-vinegar,not less than 
one-half gallon...............- 800 200 


Best display of bees and queens 

in observatory hives, and not 

allowed to fly... ..25%0<<sestapes 10 00 5 00 
Best exhibition of extracting 

honey, to be exhibited on the 

grounds under the direction of 

the Superintendent, not later 

than Thursday of the Fair.....10 00 5 00 
Best honey-extractor, test to be 


made by actual extracting 

upon the grounds.............. 5 00 3 00 
Best all-purpose single-wall hive. 2 00 1 00 
Best all-purpose chaff-hive...... 200 1 00 
Best bee-smoker.............+0 100 50 


The following is confined to exhibitors in 

Nebraska alone: 
Premiums—Ist. 2d. 3d. 

Best display of apiarian implements 

and supplies,including comb foun- 

dation, same full to partly drawn, 

and queens and bees in cages.....$15 $5 
Best report of surplus honey stored 

by any colony of bees during the 

year 1893, the amount of stores, 

manner of building up, handling, 

kind of hive used, and kind and 

quality stored, to be verified b 

owner, entries to conform wit 

other entries of this class, and re- 

port with verification to be filed 

with Superintendent not later 

than noon on Thursday of Fair.. 15 105 


LOT 2.—DIscRETIONARY. 


This lot is intended for any and all arti- 
cles which have been omitted in any of the 
foregoing lots in this class, how might 
properly have been included therein. 


On July 24th, when sending us the fore- 
going Premium List, Bro. Whitcomb wrote 
as follows: 


Bro. York :—We are getting some nice 
honey in parts of Nebraska, but just in my 
locality we are feeding every colony in the 
apiary to prevent starving. Should there 
be plenty of rain there will be an abundance 
of heart’s-ease flow. 

The space in the Nebraska honey-house 
at the State Fair is all taken at this date, 
and we are asking the Board of Managers 
for more room. Indications point to the 
largest display in every department in the 
history of the State. f WHITCOMB. 


Nebraska apiarists are to be congratu- 
lated upon the interest and enthusiasm 
manifested in their department at the Fair. 
It shows what conscientious and thorough 
work will do. Bro. Whitcomb must be a 
‘happy bee-man.”’ 
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HON. GEO. E. HILTON, 


In the ranks of bee-keepers are to be 
found representatives of almost every 
walk or profession in life. We find doc- 
tors and dentists ; lawyers and legisla- 














GEORGE E. HILTON. 


tors; manufacturers, merchants and 
mechanics; professors and preachers; 
bankers, editors, students and house- 
keepers, all mingle with farmers and 
fanciers of every degree and description. 
But as bee-keepers they all meet on a 
common level, and vie with the bees as 
brethren and sisters in the great and 
harmonious industrial ‘‘ hive of the 
world.” 





In our biographical department, so 
far this year, we have presented 10 
farmers, 4 editors, 4 doctors (one a den- 
tist), 2 lawyers, 2 legislators (including 
Mr. Hilton), 2 manufacturers, 2 bank- 
ers, 2 merchants, 2 house-keepers, 2 
students, and 1 mechanic. Thus we see 
the great variety of vocations represent- 
ed by the 33 different persons. 

But this week we are permitted to 
present another legislator bee-keeper, in 
the person of Hon. George E. Hilton. 
This is the fourth prominent Michigan 
bee-keeper that we have had the pleas- 
ure of showing to our readers since July 
1st, and the ‘** pine woods ” of that ever- 
leading apicultural State is still ‘* full of 
them.” 

Mr. Hilton was born in the town of 
Leighton, county of Bedford, England, 
46 years ago, and came to America 
with his parents in the fall of 1851. 
Since 1876 he has resided in Fremont, 
Mich., and has owned and managed at 
one time 25C colonies of bees. He has 
made a recora of 75 pounds of comb 
honey per colony, spring count, for 
eight consecutive years. His supply 
business now occupying much of his 
time, he has reduced his apiary to 100 
colonies. 

Mr. H. served two years as President 
of the Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, and three as Secretary. He or- 
ganized the Fremont Progressive Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, and was its Presi- 
dent until he organized the Newaygo 
County Farmers’ and Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, which absorbed the former. 
He is at present serving his seventh 
consecutive year as Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the latter. He was appointed 
by the Board of World’s Fair Managers 
for Michigan a member of the Special 
Committee on Apiarian Products. He 
invented a chaff hive and T super that 
bears his name, which is all the royalty 
he asks. 

At home he has served two years as 
village Councilman ; is Treasurer of the 
Republican League; is a member and 
trustee of the First Congregational 
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church; has been Superintendent of the 
Sunday-school for upwards of four years, 
and is now Village Treasurer and Rep- 
resentative from Newaygo county, and 
special commissioner on legislation in 
the interests of bee-keeping. Mr. Hil- 
ton occupies a high positionin the es- 
teem of his neighbors and friends, and 
was elected to the Legislature by a ma- 
jority of 428. 

Of Mr. Hilton’s record as a Represen- 
tative in the State Legislature, the 
Newaygo (Mich.) Republican had this 
to say at the close of the last session of 
the State assembly: 


The Legislature adjourned sine die 
May 29th, and is conceded to have been 
a better and abler body than any that 
has assembled in Lansing for several 
years. Hon. Geo. E. Hilton, the Repre- 
sentative from this county, has taken no 
small part in the business of the House, 
and he has made a record of which the 
county may well feel proud. The Good 
Roads Law, of which he was the author, 
will stand the test, and certainly become 
popular with the people as they become 
familiar with its provisions. Mr. Hilton 
never dodged a vote, but met every is- 
sue manfully, and if all could not agree 
with his opinions as shown by his votes, 
none could fail to respect him for his 
manly, straightforward course. Fora 
new member, entirely without Legisla- 
tive experience, Mr. Hilton has made an 
enviable record. 


The foregoing is a deserved tribute to 
our friend. True merit always should 
win, and eventually does, in almost every 
instance. Weare proud of our leading 
bee-keepers, not only for their efforts in 
behalf of the industry in whose interest 
they and we are engaged, but for their 
sterling worth of moral character and 
nobility of manhood and womanhood. 
We delight to honor them in every way 
possible, and point with pride to them 
as examples worthy of the utmost en- 
deavor to emulate. 


———————=P ¢ ae 


A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JouRNAL we mail for 
only 50 cents; or clubbed with the 
JOURNAL for $1.40. 





GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


PROPRIA Ol Vel eal OPINION EN Ne 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are not of sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 25 or more apiarists 
who help to make “ Queries and Replies” so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—Eb. 





eee 





Was the Queen a Drone-Layer ? 


As I was walking through my apiary 
I noticed a ball of bees, and on examin- 
ing them I found a queen among them. 
I supposed she came out on her wedding 
flight, and was lost, so I put her into the 
hive just as she was, as the bees were 
very uneasy. I found only drone-brood 
in the combs. I supposed she was only 
a drone-layer. Please let me know 
whether I am right or wrong. 

JOSEPH WEBER. 
Marysburg, Minn. 


ANSWER.—It’s a little dangerous to 
make a guess about anything done by 
bees on insufficient data, In the pres- 
ent case a balled queen is in front of a 
hive containing only drone-brood. She 
might be from any hive in the apiary, 
but being in front of a hive bears some- 
what in the direction of her belonging 
to that hive. A drone-laying queen is 
not often balled, but bees are freaky 
little beasts, and sometimes ball their 
own queen with no apparent reason for 
it. It is just possible that the queen 
became a drone-layer from extreme age, 
and was driven out on the hatching of a 
new queen. 





Introducing Laying and VirginQueens 


I have 40 colonies of bees, a great 
many of them being blacks and hybrids, 
and have reared about 12 nice Italian 
queens. Please tell me the best and 
safest way to introduce both a laying 
queen and also a virgin queen. I have 
them in nucleus hives. Is it safe to 
double them and introduce at the same 
time ? T. N. PETTIGREW. 

Fincastle, Va. 


ANSWER.—If all that has been written 
about the introduction of queens should 
be got together, it would make a large 
book. You would do well to get one of 
the standard books and read up. As 
your nucleus hives probably have the 
same size of frames as your other hives, 
you may introduce and double up at the 
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same time. There is not much trouble 
uniting while bees are storing. There 
are probably two or three frames in your 
nucleus. Go to the big hive and kill the 
queen, and at the same time take outa 
frame from the hive and add to the 
nucleus, and it may be well at the same 
time to set the nucleus over the big hive. 
In a day or two more, take one or two 
frames again from the big hive and add 
to the nucleus. Of course, you will each 
time take the adhering bees with the 
combs. By this time your nucleus will 
be strong enough so that in two or three 
days more you can add to it the rest of 
the old colony. 


You might manage with less trouble, 
but the above plan is a very safe one for 
a bee-keeper of little experience. An 
easier way, although not so safe, is to 
simply kill the queenin the old hive, 
then after three or four days put into 
the hive the combs of the nucleus, bees, 
queen and all. 





Moving Wide-Frames with Sections. 


In the ‘A B C of Bee-Culture” Mr. 
Reot speaks of moving the wide-frames 
of the section-holder arrangement from 
outside to inside, and vice versa. Would 
not this let them down on the tops of 
the brood-frames, and so shut off nearly 
all of the passage-way for the bees? Or 
is there to be a honey-board used? If 
so, what kind ? F. N. GARDINER. 

Guthrie, O. T. 


AnsweErRs.—No, the wide-frames are 
all alike, outside and inside, and moving 
one in place of the other will make no 
difference. There is a bee-space under 
the wide frames. Whether a honey- 
board is needed or not depends upon 
other arrangements. With narrow and 
thin top-bars, and a %-inch space over 
the top-bars, something in the line of a 
honey-board is needed. Much better 
than a honey-board it is to have thick 
top-bars, and bee-spaces under rather 
than over 4 of an inch. 


Moving sections from the outside of 
the super to the inside to have them 
finished up is one of the things that 
sound very nice in theory, but it is not 
at all certain that you will like it in 
practice. If you produce honey ona 
large scale, you will probably find that a 
section will not be finished up, as a gen- 
eral rule, anywhere else as well as in the 
place where it is first started, and itis 
best to let the super alone without any 
changing until all the sections are ready 
to take off, or at least until all but the 





corner sections are finished. Then, if 
desired, you can gather together a super 
full of these unfinished sections and put 
them back to be finished. 


THE Lanp oF DZIERZON 


CONDUCTED BY 


H. REEPEN, 
OLDENBURG, GROSSHERZOGTHUM, GERMANY. 


Can Bees Hear? 

Mr. Doolittle says no! (see page 630, 
1892) but he always treats bees as if 
they can hear, and curious, to say, if he 
wants them to hear they do hear; that 
is, if he wants bees to enter a hive, he 
puts some close to the entrance. These 
bees, happy to find a home, begin to 
hum ina certain kind of way, and im- 
mediately the whole lot (swarm, etc.) 
knows where to go; all bees turn their 
head to the hive, andenter without hesi- 
tation. They have heard their comrades 
which are at the entrance. Is it not so, 
Friend Doolits.2 ? 


Theory of Parthenogenesis. 





Mr. C. J. Robinson ought to show first 
that he is competent to speak about 
parthenogenesis. He ought to give 
stubborn proof that the term “ par- 
thenogenesis” is a ‘‘ misapplication ” 
applied to the production of drone-bees. 
My ‘‘weak diction” is the diction of 
Dzierzon, Prof. Luckhart, Prof. von Sie- 
bold, Cowan, Cook, etc., and if Mr. Rob- 
inson calls the statement of these men 
of letters, ‘‘ the sum of ignorance,” he 
cannot be astonished if I call his way of 
converting, ‘‘the sum of arrogance.” 





Is Honey-Dew Aphidian Honey or 
Not P 


Alberti, the editor of a very good Ger- 
man bee-paper, has at last decided this 
question, He cut off a branch of a pine- 
tree which was covered with tree-lice 
and honey-dew, cleaned this branch 
very carefully so that no honey-dew or 
tree-lice were any more on the twig, and 
placed itin his room. The next morn- 
ing the twig was again covered with 
small drops of honey-dew—a stubborn 
fact that honey-dew does not always 
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consist of the excrements of the tree- 
lice. 

If bees carry in great quantities of 
honey-dew you may be sure that this 
kind of dew is nothing but an exudation 
or perspiration of the leaves, as the bees 
do not care for the real aphidian honey, 
which nearly every year is to be found 
on the surface of the leaves. I have 
only very seldom seen a bee carry in this 
dreadful stuff, and perhaps then it was 
a mixture of both. The exudation is to 
be found mostly on the wnderside, and 
in the sheath of the leaves. 





rm 


Ceresin for Foundation. 


A. I. Root writes in Gleanings, page 
227: ** Willsome of our German friends 
sift this matter ?”—whether ceresin is 
used for foundation in Germany or not. 
Well, Friend Root, I am sorry to say, 
that ceresin is used for foundation in 
Germany to a very large extent. Mr. 
Root says he has tested the matter 
thoroughly, and has found out that even 
the least admixture of ceresin will 
surely cause the combs to break down 
during the extreme heat of the summer. 


I should be very happy if Mr. Root 
was right, but we have noted just the 
contrary. The well-known firm of 
Schulz, at Buckow, which now sells 
those combs with cells of full length, 
uses, as far as I know, only a mixture 
of ceresin and wax for all kinds of foun- 
dation. This mixture is called * artifi- 
cial wax ” or ‘‘ prepared wax.” The bees 
do not like it very much, but nevertheless 
many thousand pounds of this kind of 
foundation are sold yearly as it is 
cheaper. It is my most ardent desire to 
stop this kind of business, but nothing 
can be done at present. 





The World’s Fair Women 
** Souvenir ” is the daintiest and prettiest 
book issued in connection with the 
World’s Fair. It is by Josephine D. Hill 
—a noted society lady of the West—and 
contains superb full-page portraits and 
sketches of 31 of the World’s Fair 
women and wives of prominent officials 
connected with the great Fair. It is 
printed on enameled paper, with half- 
tone engravings, bound in leatherette 
We will send it postpaid for 60 cents, or 
give it for two new subscribers to the 
BEE JOURNAL at $1.00 each. 





Mave You Read page 221 yat ? 








CONDUCTED BY 
Mrs. Jennie Atchiey, 


GREENVILLE, TEXAS. 





Unfinished Sections of Honey—What 
is to be Dope with Them ? 


Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY :—Again I want 
to give some of my experience, and also 
ask your advice. 

This year my bees have done very well 
in almost every way. I have had a great 
many swarms, but by doubling up and 
hiving back, all my colonies are now 
very strong, and have been almost all 
the season. 

In this section, what we call our sour- 
wood honey-flow is just about over, and 
bees have gathered a great dea! of honey 
from it. We think that sourwood honey 
is as good as any in the world, and as it 
came insorapidly at the beginning of 
the flow, I worked my supers too far 
ahead of the bees. Thinking that I 
would get a very large amount of this 
fine honey, I piled up until on a good 
many hives I have three supers, and 
now the result of this is, I have on hand 
about a thousand one-pound sections 
that are not completed, andI want to 
ask what is the best way I can get them 
completed. 

In examining the colonies I find the 
brood-chambers of almost all of them 
very full of nice honey—of course it is 
mixed with brood and pollen somewhat. 
If I should let them gently alone, will 
they carry the honey from the brood- 
chamber to the supers ? 

Among the thousand unfinished sec- 
tions, a great many of them are just 
about full, and sealed on both sides, but 
right around the edge just a few holes 
are not filled, which, of course, makes 
the package look incomplete, while 
others are not so nearly finished. What 
is the quickest and nicest way to get 
these sections completed ? 

We will not have another honey-flow 
to amount to anything before the asters 
bloom, and I did not think it would do to 
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let these supers remain until then. Any- 
way, my experience is that bees never 
store much from asters in the sections, 
as by that time it is getting pretty cool, 
and bees do not do much at comb-build- 
ing here then, according to my experi- 
ence. 

Again, I might say that none of these 
partly-filled sections are very white and 
nice, and limagine the longer I leave 
them on the hives, the darker they will 
get. F. B. Errrep. 

Winston, N. C., July 24, 1893. 


Friend Efird, you have struck on a 
point in apiculture that I am not posted 
on. When I used to produce comb 
honey, I always extracted my unfinished 
sections, and used it on the table, or sold 
it. I then placed the crates back on the 
hives latein the fall, and let the bees 
clean them up nicely, then stored them 
away for next year’s use. Of course, 
those that we so nearly full as to bea 
loss to extract, I always sold at afew 
cents less. But I am not posted, and 
from hearsay and theory, I think you 
had better try Dr. Miller’s feeders, or 
score your full combs in the brood-cham- 
ber, ala Dr. Marshall and M. M. Bald- 
ridge. The bees having no place to put 
the honey below while they repair the 
combs, they are forced to carry it up 
into the sections. I never tried it, but I 
believe I would not touch the brood- 
combs. Will some brother bee-keeper, 
with experience along this line, tell us 
all about it? JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Greatest Season in 20 Years. 


Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY :—Thinking 
perhaps that you would be pleased to 
hear from the bee-interests of our State 
—the land flowing with ‘‘milk and 
honey” this year—I concluded to write 
you. I think I can truly say that this 
has been one of the greatest honey sea- 
sons, if not the greatest one, that I have 
had in my 20 years’ experience as a bee- 
keeper. 

To begin with, the spring up to the 
first of May was the worst in years; it 
was cold and backward, and it was ut- 
terly impossible to build up weak colo- 
nies, but finally fruit-bloom came, with 
fine weather, and the honey-flow, came 
also. The bees built up rapidly. I got 
my first swarm on May 24th. They 
were then gathering more than they 
were consuming. 

The flow continued without a -day’s 
cessation until July 15th, or there- 
abouts. The flow was not extra heavy 





at any one time, but was continuous. I 
think there was from 55 to 60 days that 
there was more honey gathered than was 
consumed. I had at the commencement 
of the flow 11 full colonies on nine and 
ten frames, and 17 more or less weaker 
(some only covering four frames), and 
my surplus will be, when all is off, about 
1,050 pounds in one-pound sections, and 
from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds of ex- 
tracted, and the finest I ever saw, es- 
pecially the honey in the sections. Not 
an ounce of dark honey has been gath- 
ered so far. 

Bees are practically doing nothing just 
now, it being very dry. The clover is 
all gone, but there are good prospects of 
sufficient fall flow for winter stores, 
though most of my hives are well filled 
now. L. G. REED. 

Kent, Ohio, July 26, 1898. 


The Different Kinds of Queens. 





Mrs. ATCHLEY :—Please tell me the 
meaning of ‘‘untested queens.” Are 
they merely virgins, or are they what 
would be called ‘‘ fertile queens” that 
have not begun to lay? A. JACKSON. 

Fresno, Calif. 


Friend Jackson, untested queens are 
those that have not been laying long 
enough for their bees to hatch. Virgin 
queens have never been mated, and are 
worthless until fertilized, as they do not 
lay any worker-eggs until they have 
been mated. Tested queens are graded, 
and as there are several kinds of tested 
queens, I will enumerate them for the 
benefit of some beginners that have 
asked some questions regarding them. 

As soon as the workers begin to hatch, 
and prove all Italian bees, the queen is 
called ** tested.” When a queen is kept 


long enough to test her workers as to 


honey-gathering, gentleness, etc., she is 
called ‘‘ select tested ;”’ and then when 
we get a queen that ‘‘shows up” all 
right as above—nice bees, good for 
honey, gentle and prolific, and dupli- 
cates herself in her daughters—then I 
call her a ‘select breeder,” and classed 
as one of the best queens. This is my 
own ‘‘table,” and may be improved 
upon. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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Conclusive Evidence that the 
Queen is Pure. 


Query 884.—If all the worker-bees are 
three-banded, is that conclusive evidence that 
the queen is pure, and that she is purely 
mated ?—Tenn. 


Yes.—JAs. A. STONE. 

I should think so.—E. FRANCE. 

Practically, yes.—J AMES A. GREEN. 

It is so considered.—J. P. H. Brown. 

Yes, I should consider it so.—C. H. 
DIBBERN. 

I can’t say positively. Who can ?—J. 
H. LARRABEE. 

I don’t know of any better evidence. 
Do you ?—C. C. MILLER. 

It is very good evidence, yet not con- 
clusive.—H. D. Currine. 

It ought to satisfy any reasonable 
person.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

I should want a uniformity in their 
bands in addition.—P. H. ELwoop. 

I believe this is in accord with stan- 
dard authority.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

We have been satisfied to accept this 
as evidence of purity.—S. I. FREEBORN. 

Yes, quite good, though not absolutely 
positive. It is acceptable.-—DApDANT & 
Son. . 

Such bees would satisfy me if I were 
buying an talian queen.—EuUGENE 
SECOR. 

If there are only black and Italian 
bees in the region, I should say yes.—A. 
J. Coox. 

If gentle, and have all the other traits 
peculiar to Italians, I should feel satis- 
fied.—Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 

No. I have had such workers when 
it was impossible the mother should 
have been purely mated.—R. L. Tay- 
LOR. 

It is presumptive, but not conclusive. 
Queens having a dash of black blood 
sometimes produce very light-colored 
bees all three-banded.—M. Maurin. 





Pure what? If you mean pure Ital- 
ian, I have never seen an imported 
Italian queen that produced all three- 
banded bees. —EmERSON T. ABBOTT. 

Yes; I have found it so. Perhaps 
there are exceptions. Watch the temper 
and working-qualities of your bees, as 
this is of quite as great importance.— 
Wii. M. BARNUM. 

Without a long talk on this matter, I 
will say yes, that’s my sign—all three- 
banded, and uniform. An impurely 
mated queen certainly never produces 
such bees.— Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


According to the books, yes; but I 
consider the Italian bee a thoroughbred 
and nota pure race. For this reason 
we find the workers varying all the way 
from nearly black bees to the so-called 
five-banded, or nearly yellow bees of the 
present.—G. M. DOoOLLITLE. 


Not necessarily so. The Italian bee is 
a ‘*thoroughbred,” not a pure-blood 
race, and hence they vary in color unless 
bred long and carefully from selected 
specimens. But perhaps the three- 
band test is as near the conservative 
point as can be reached.—G. W. DrEm- 
AREE. 


It is the only test we have that is of 
real value. If all the workers are 
three-banded, there can be no question 
as to purity both of blood and of mat- 
ing, and is a test that all should be sat- 
isfied with. The main question now-a- 
days is, however, Are individual colonies 
good, irrespective of markings ?—J. E. 
POND. 

I should say yes. The best evi- 
dence of purity aside from mating can 
probably be found in the drones. I 
should like to ask if every one knows 
what is meant by a three-banded bee. I 
think some place too much stress on 
beauty; beauty, it is said, is ‘*‘ only skin 
deep ;” in the bee itis less than that— 
only ‘‘ hair deep.”—R. F. HoLTERMANN. 


oe 





Convention Notices. 


INTERNATIONAL.—The North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 24th 
annual convention on Oct. 11,12 and 13, 1893, 
in Chicago, Ills. Not only is every bee-keeper 
in América, whether a member of the society 
or not, invited to be present, but a special in- 
vitation is extended to friends of apiculture 
it every foreign land, FRANK BENTON, Sec. 

Washington, D. C. 





** Bees and Honey ”’’—page 195. 
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An Experience with the Lang- 
don Non-Swarmer. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY HON. EUGENE SECOR. 


I have been trying Langdon’s *‘non- 
swarmer ” this season. I invested $5 in 
the device, and hence am not under ob- 
ligations to say I am pleased when the 
thing don’t work according to theory. 
We have often heard the old saying, 
‘One swallow doesn’t make a summer,” 
and I think an invention which is to 
‘‘revolutionize bee-keeping ’—one fit to 
be classed with Langstroth’s movable- 
comb hive—ought to have been tried 
more than one season, and in more than 
one apiary, before so confidently putting 
it on the market as a ne plus ultra. 


If my memory serves me correctly, 
bee-keeping has been “ revolutionized” 
several times since I have beenin the 
business. There was the extractor 
craze (a good invention, too, if properly 
used); and the reversible-frame, and 
the automatic hiver. I have seen enough 
of many of these fine-spun theories to 
make me a trifle cautious, but like many 
other bee-keepers who have been wait- 
ing, hoping, for a solution of the swarm- 
ing problem that would not require the 
presence of an attendant all summer, I 
grasped at this ‘“‘straw.” The theory 
seemed tenable. 1 was prejudiced in its 
favor. I wanted it to succeed. Conse- 
quently, what I now write is because I 
have to, rather than the wish to. 


As before said, I invested in ten of the 
devices, and put them on twice that 
number of the best colonies I had. I 
didn’t care to put them on colonies so 
weak that they would not swarm any- 
way. I use the 8-frame Langstroth 
hive. My bees are mostly Italians, and 
their crosses with the common black 
bees of the country. I reversed every 
seventh day, according to instructions. 
I found no trouble about working the 
two colonies together, and no difficulty 





in clearing the closed hive of bees. 
Many of these were so completely de- 
pleted that they killed their drones. But 
I lost two very strong colonies after re- 
versing the device, by smothering. The 
escape was insufficient to clear the hive 
of bees without excitement. This, how- 
ever, could be easily remedied if it were 
the only objection. 

I had four swarms before the middle 
of July—three on the fourth day after 
reversing, and one on the sixth day. 
And, more than all, the 20 colonies so 
treated will not furnish me more honey, 
if as much, than 20 treated in the old 
way. I have had no swarms from these 
hives since the middle of July, but as 
the honey-flow suddenly ceased, the 
other colonies stopped swarming also. 


I do not wish to prejudice any one 
against this or any other like invention, 
but if I were allowed to paraphrase an 
oft-quoted saying of Abraham Lincoln, 
I would say: You may fool all the bees 
sometimes, or some of them all the time, 
but you can’t fool all the bees all the 
time. 

Forest City, Iowa, Aug. 7, 1893. 
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More Experience with the Foul 
Brood Disease. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY A. A. BALDWIN. 


I would like to endorse what W. Z. 
Hutchinson says on page 80, about foul 
brood being caused by dead or decaying 
brood. The fact that there are sections 
of country where bees have been kept 
by all kinds of management, from the 
scientific to the slip-shod, and foul brood 
has never resulted from any such man- 
agement, is strong evidence that it does 
not come from any conditions that may 
arisein the apiary, but must be intro- 
duced from without. 

Mr. McEvoy is right when he siys that 
honey is the vehicle that conveys the 
disease, notwithstanding that some of 
our knowing ones, because they could 
not find the germs of the disease in the 
honey, have said that it was not intro- 
duced that way. Experienceis a dear 
school, and we are not apt to forget 
what we learn in it. 

Science, by microscopic examinations, 
says that bringing the honey to the 
boiling-point does not kill the germs; 
but experience says that it does, or at 
least renders them incapable of doing 
any further harm. The sayingis, ‘‘ The 
longest way round is the surest way 
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there ;” hut experience teaches that the 
short-cut of putting the bees from a 
foul-broody hive and combs into a clean 
hive with full sheets of foundation is 
better than losing six days’ time on 
starters, and then change them for full 
sheets. 

I have not had a case of the disease in 
my apiary during the past three years, 
and I gave full sheets to all cases 
treated, after I found thatit was safe 
and sure to thus treat them. 

Independence, Mo., July 29, 1898. 
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Bee-Notes from towa—Winter- 
ing, the Season, Etc. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY L. W. RICH. 


I noticed an article by Rev. W. P. 
Faylor in the BEE JouRNAL for June 
22nd, saying that nearly all the bees in 
northeastern Iowa died last winter. It 
might have been so in his immediate 
neighborhood (Colesburg), but I live in 
northeastern Iowa, only about 25 miles 
west of Colesburg, and scarcely any bees 
died here. Out of 160 colonies right 
near me, there was a loss of only nine, 
and the average not more than 10 
per cent., where the loss was the worst. 

This has been a good season so far, 
although it was a little backward in the 
spring, but the bees were in fine condi- 
tion, and as soon as the honey com- 
menced to flow, they were ready for it. 
I had 15 colonies, and worked Y of the 
best for extracted, and the rest for comb 
honey. I have taken from the 9 worked 
for extracted, 875 pounds, and they are 
about ready to extract again, but the 
honey-flow is about shut down, and I 
will not get much after this extracting, 
unless we get some buckwheat honey 
this fall. 

I have only 7 new swarms. Those 
that I worked for comb honey swarmed, 
and did not do so well. I use the 8- 
frame Simplicity hive. 


is 


INTRODUCING QUEENS. 

I bought three 5-banded red clover 
queens, and have just got them nicely 
introduced. They have all been accepted 
by the bees, and are laying. The way I 
introduced them was a little different 
from the general directions. I first 
caught the old queen, and then I took 
the new queen out of the cage, went 
out-doors, and let the bees that came 
with her go; then I went to the hive I 
intended to put her into, and caught ten 











or twelve young bees and put them into 
the cage. I put the queen in with them, 
and hung the cage in the hive between 
the combs, andin 24 hours I pulled off 
the tin cover and let them eat in to her. 
It worked like a charm in every case. 

There is no basswood less than 4 miles 
from my apiary, andI got 210 pounds 
of nice basswood honey. Most of our 
honey is white clover. 

I would like to ask Jennie Atchley 
what the bees gather honey from in 
Texas, in that partof the State where 
the country is new. There certainly is 
no white clover. I don’t believe she can 
bring Texas up to the ‘‘ Garden spot of 
America,” that is, Iowa. 

Lamont, Iowa, July 29, 1893. 
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California Honey Crop for 1893 
Again. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. A. PRYAL. 


This is not going to be a big year for 
California apiarists, as was at first sup- 
posed. The crop is not a big one by any 
means, aS has been heretofore an- 
nounced in the BEE JOURNAL, yet the 
yield is sufficient to make the majority 
of honey-producers of this State rejoice. 
For some years past they had not been 
doing as well as they wished for. The 
crop has been below the average for 
years back; this year it is said to be 
about a half crop; some bee-keepers 
may get nearly a full crop, while others 
will fall below that amount. 

The average yield per colony in our 
apiary, which is located in a rather poor 
location, and out of the great honey re- 
gion of the State, is not as great as we 
obtained last year. This is accounted 
for from the fact that we did not have 
any rains in May and June, when the 
honey season was at its height. 

Mr. J. H. Martin, the well known 
**Rambler,” who has been keeping bees 
in this State for two seasons, and who 
has become well ‘* Californianized ” by 
this time, writes me as follows as to the 
crop in his portion of the State: 

‘* The season here has not been in any 
way remarkable, still there will be a good 
many carloads of honey sent out of this 
county. Prices are starting in quite 
low; our dealers are offering and ship- 
ping carload lots for 4% cents per 
pound. Mr. Wilder and myself sent a 
carioad to Boston, and we hope to rea- 
lize 534 cents, if not 6 cents for it. 
Some bee-keepers are holding their 
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honey for the latter price, which I sin- 
cerely hope they will get. I tell our 
local dealers that before I sell for 434 
cents, I shall sell on commission.” 

A little later on Mr. M. wrote that the 
honey mentioned above as being shipped 
to Boston, netted consigners 5% cents 
per pound. This was so satisfactory 
that they determined to ship the remain- 
der of their crop to the same place. 


I have not heard the total yield of 
Rambler’s apiary, but should think it 
must be from 14 to 16 tons; perhaps it 
may fall a ton shortof the former figure. 
To show the way his hives ‘gave 
down” during his clearing-up week, I 
will quote from a recent note I had from 
him: 

‘*Last week, from Tuesday morning 
until Saturday morning, I extracted 
almost 6,000 pounds of honey.” 


Mr. J. F. McIntyre, of Fillmore, Ven- 
tura county, was kept busy this season 
throwing the honey from his combs with 
a new 8-frame extractor, which was 
driven with a Pelton water-wheel. This 
extractor is one of his own design, and 
works very satisfactorily. He obtained 
22 tons of honey. Mr. McIntyre feels 
so well pleased over the result of the 
yield of his apiary that he is contemplat- 
ing a trip to the World’s Fair. 


. These results from the bee-hives of 
this State, along with those previously 
reported, show that the Golden State is 
still entitled to rank as the great honey 
State of America, though the World’s 
Fair Commissioners of the State did not 
see fit to have so great a bee and honey 
locality represented at the Columbian 
Expostion. 

One pleasing feature about the indus- 
try in California at this time, is the fact 
that the bee-keepers are no longer al- 
lowing themselves to be at the mercy of 
honey commission-men, who fix the price 
of honey at whatever figure they see fit 
to offer. The business was almost on 
the verge of ruin when the apiculturists 
of the State undertook to correct mat- 
ters themselves. This result was ina 
measure brought about by the State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. They can, 
by still further standing together, get 
even better prices. They have only to 
force their way into other markets, get 
lower railroad transportation, and they 
will be on the high road to success. 


The opening up of new markets to the 
honey of California does not mean the 
crowding out of the fine honey of the 
Eastern States. It will, to my mind, be 
the means of getting the public better 
acquainted with fine honey. This taste 





once established, the public will want 
nothing but the best the market affords. 
As California cannot supply the demand 
for all the honey that may be drummed 
up in this country, it is evident that the 
apiarists of the East must come in for a 
share of the patronage thus created. 

Why California honey should sell for 
such a low figure, is something few per- 
sons understand. Eastern honey brings 
a better price, and as far as quality is 
concerned it is safe to say that there is 
little difference in the quality of the bet- 
ter grades from the two sides of the 
Rockies; the flavor is somewhat differ- 
ent, that is about all. Generally speak- 
ing, the difference in price represents 
the cost of freightage to Eastern points. 

Our own crop is now all in; there is 
yet a little more to extract. Though we 
have obtained more than we did last 
year, it has not come up to our expecta- 
tions, by a good deal. As I have stated 
heretofore, we have done well to sell 
some of it off at a good price; as the 
market has weakened, and honey is too 
low to think of being disposed of at the 
figures now offered, we will keep the 
balance until it goes up, as we did last 
year. We are too near San Francisco to 
let it go just for the sake of getting rid 
of it. 

Iam glad that the Eastern crop is 
going to be agoodone; I hardly thought 
it could be otherwise from the beautiful 
appearance of the country, as it ap- 
peared to me, as I passed along the rail- 
road all through the East and in Canada. 


We are having great crops of every- 
thing here, but the whole country has a 
dry and parched appearance at this 
writing (July 11th). The dry season is 
upon us, and will continue until the 
latter part of November, or even later. 
By Christmas the hills and valleys will 
again resume their emerald garments. 
How different at that time from those 
that will in all probability be seen all 
through the East for nearly six months ! 

North Temescal, Calif. 


Pl —————— 


Why Do Some Suffer from Bee- 
Stings and Others Not? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY EMM DEE. 


If there is one thing above another 
that charms the humble writer hereof, 
it is a breezy, off-hand, good-natured re- 
ply like that of Dr. Hachenberg, of 
Austin, Texas, on page 177. Brother 
H. infuses the result of heavy experi- 
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ence in the matter of inoculation regard- 
ing bee-stings, which must compel con- 
viction to the most obdurate mind. 

The only exception that can be taken 
to his reply—and it is taken with pro- 
found deference—is the suggestion that 
he overlooks the querist’s point as to 
causes that prevent stings from bees. 
There is likelihood that repeated inocu- 
lations of formic acid by the bees may 
render some tolerant of the virus, as he 
says, but my article referred to persons 
who were not stung, and suggested a 
possible reason why they were not. Not 
being a ‘‘savant” on the subject, I 
modestly suggested a theory, only. But 
as the importance of the subject is en- 
tirely secondary, I close it right here. 
** Nuff sed.” 

Sunnyside, Ills. 


LS © 
Directions for Making a Cheap 
Extractor. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY R. F. WHITESIDE. 





For a bee-keeper running from 5 to 
50 colonies an extractor can be made 
for about $1.25, thus: 


Four frames 10x18 inches, outside 
measure, 2 boards 17 inches wide, 15 
inches long, 7 cents; 1 board 21 inches 
long, 12 inches wide, 3 cents; 6 sticks, 
4 cents; nails, 3 cents; barrel, 10 
cents; 3 feet of wire-cloth, 33 cents; 
and half a day’s work, 62 cents; total, 
$1.25. 

To make it, nail two sticks about 5 
inches long to the inside of the barrel 
opposite each other, and 4 inches from 
the bottom of it, having notches cut in 
them to receive a cross-bar, which make 
about 4x2 inches (off a bunch of shing- 
les would do). The upright center piece 
for the basket is 2x2 inches, and 2 feet 
long ; bore two one-inch holes through 
it, 10 inches apart, drive through two 
round sticks 84 inches long, that fit 
nicely—old broom, mop or rake handle 
stuff. The upright stick should be 
tapered off at the bottom end, and made 
round to one inch diameter near the 
top end for a journal. A board Z inches 
wide and 5 inches long, with two or 
three half-inch holes bored in it, and 
nailed to the top of it with wire-nails, 
does very well for a crank to turn it by. 

Nail two sticks 17 inches long to the 
17-inch wide boards, and 1% inches 
thick, and bore two one-inch holes %- 
inch deep, and 10 inches apart in each 








of them, and fit them on the ends of the 
round inch sticks. Nail on the wire- 
cloth (which should be 12 inches wide, 
and 19 inches long) to the ends of the 


boards as tight as you can, and then. 


spring the boards apart, and fasten 
firmly to the spokes. Let your 21-inch 
board cover -inch more than half the 
top of the barrel, and place a hook and 
staple to fasten it to the wall firmly, and 
box on your center upright piece. The 
inside of the barrel should be sand- 
papered and waxed. 
Little Britain, Ont. 
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Work at Michigan’s Experiment 
Apiary. 


As Reported in the ‘* Bee-Keepers’ Review,” 
BY R. L. TAYLOR, APIARIST. 


In the first article concerning the 
work at the Michigan Apicultural Ex- 
periment Station, I must confine myself 
briefly to a statement of some of the 
items of work already undertaken, and 
to indicating some of the benefits which 
it is hoped may be derived from them, 
only briefly alluding to results so far as 
they yet appear, without entering into 
details. 


It must be remembered that I have. 


been plunged into the midst of the work 
of the Station at the most important as 
well as the busiest season of the year, 
by an appointment as Director only a 
short time before the opening of the 
honey season—an appointment which I 
had previously not the remotest thought 
of receiving—and so no doubt many of 
the methods pursued will prove cruder 
than they might have done had I had 
the advantage of time for previous 
thought directed to the maturing of 
plans best calculated to secure the clear- 
est results in some of the still unsolved 
matters that are of especial interest to 
bee-keepers ; indeed, I already see more 
than one point where improvement could 
have been made. Itis to be noted also 
that thus far I have been left to my own 
resources for the selection of points to 
be investigated in conducting the work, 
but itis to be hoped that in the near 
future direction may be given in this 
respect by a committee appointed by 
those who on account of their vocation 
or avocation are specially interested. 


FOUNDATION FOR COMB HONEY. 


No intelligent, well-informed, practical 
apiarist can avoid the rising of numerous 
questions with regard to the comb-foun- 
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dations prepared for use in sections, 
some of which are: Are those of all 
makers equally good? Do the bees have 
a choice and consequently work more 
readily upon some than upon others ? 
Has the thinner any advantage or disad- 
vantage as compared with the heavier ? 
Is that long made equally as good as 
that just out of the machine? Are all 
kinds in equal danger of a well founded 
accusation of leaving a ‘* fish-bone ?” 


With the hope of throwing some light 
upon some of these, I procured a variety 
of foundations, to the number of eight, 
distinguished from each other either by 
weight, make or age. Each kind for 
the purposes of the experiment was dis- 
tinguished by a letter of the alphabet, 
and the number of feet to the pound of 
each carefully determined, all of which 
was made a matter of record. Each 
was then cut to the same size and fast- 
ened into sections. Twenty-eight sec- 
tions of each were used for the purpose 
of the experiment and each section was 
plainly marked on the top with the let- 
ter used to designate the kind of foun- 
dation with which it was filled. These 
sections were then put into cases with- 
out separators, alternately, each case, 
after the first, beginning with a section 
marked with a letter immediately suc- 
ceeding the letter used in marking the 
final section of the previous base. 


These cases thus prepared have been 
adjusted to colonies best fitted by their 
character and condition to work in all 
parts of the case equally. What valu- 
able results, if any, can be expected ? 
Worked out under such circumstances, 
can those least liable to produce “‘ fish- 
bone ” be determined by comparing the 
combs ? Can those most profitable to 
the apiarist be determined by comparing 
the weights of the comb honey produced 
from each? I shall later desire the 
assistance of a few of the most compe- 
tent apiarists in making comparisons of 
the septums of comb bnilt from these 
different kinds of foundation. 


IS COMB FOUNDATION PROFITABLE IN 
THE BROOD-CHAMBER ? 


This is an old but still unsettled 
question. To obtain some definite in- 
formation if possible on this matter, I 
prepared four sets of hives, each hive 
being one section of the new Heddon. 
Each set consists of three hives—one 
filled with drawn comb,one with founda- 
tion, and one with frames furnished 
with narrow starters only. The sets 
are numbered 1, 2,83 and 4,and those 
furnished with comb, foundation and 





starters are designated by the letters A, 
B and C, respectively. A _ record is 
made of the weight of each hive and of 
the cases adjusted at the time of hiving 
each swarm, and, also, of the bees in 
each swarm. Fach hive with its cases 
and bees was again weighed upon the 
morning of the day succeeding the hiv- 
ing to determine as far as possible the 
extent of change which had taken place 
in the denizens of the hives by their 
going from one hive to join another as 
they frequently do when there has been 
any commingling of bees in swarming. 
It will be seen that at the end of the 
honey season I can easily determine the 
increase in weight both of the brood- 
chamber and of the supers, and so be 
able, I hope, to draw some solid conclu- 
sion with reference to the comparative 
value of comb, starters and foundation 
for use in the brood-chamber. 

These sets of hives, it has occurred to 
me, are well adapted to throw light 
upon another question which perhaps is 
not given the consideration it deserves, 
viz: Do colonies produce results in pro- 
portion to their strength, or is there a 
golden mean in this respect, and is it 
true that when that is either exceeded 
or come short of, there is less relative 
profit? How the above-mentioned sets 
of hives may help to elucidate this ques- 
tion will be evident when I mention the 
fact that swarms put into 10, 2C, 3C 
and 4C weighed respectively 744, 10%, 
5 and 4% pounds. Among the swarms 
hived upon combs and among those 
hived upon foundation there was alse a 
considerable difference in weight, though 
not to the same extent. I am looking 
with great interest for the results, inso- 
far as they may have a bearing upon 
this point, and much care will be taken 
that the exact facts shall be arrived at. 


THE PRATT SELF-HIVERS. 


Five of these hivers were procured 
and adjusted to as many hives, and as 
I must be brief I shall now only mention 
results thus far by giving an outline 
history of No. 2, deferring further men- 
tion till another time. To this hive the 
hiver was adjusted June 17, upon the 
issuing and return of a swarm. After 
this adjustment the queen was, of 
course, in the old brood-chamber, not- 
withstanding which, the swarm did not 
issue again till June 29th when it was 
allowed to return. On July 2nd it again 
issued and then became mingled with 
other swarms so that it was necessary 
in making a division to allot the proper 
portion which was returned to the hive. 
This colony, though furnished with a 
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case of sections filled with well drawn 
comb, has done comparatively nothing 
in it. 

LANGDON NON-SWARMING ATTACHMENT. 


Lack of space will permit but a few 
words touching this invention by way of 
closing this article. Five of the attach- 
ments were adjusted to double the num- 
ber of hives, on the 22nd day of June, 
since which time 17 swarms have issued 
from these hives; in each instance thus 
far the queen was returned to her own 
hive and the swarm to the sister hive, 
although it quickly became evident that 
it was worse than yseless to do so. 

Full details of this line of work may 
be looked for in my next article, from 
which I think any intelligent apiarist 
may easily determine the reason why 
the attachment has failed in these cases 
to honor its first name, and whether it 
can be made practical anywhere. 

Lapeer, Mich. July 4, 18938. 
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Colorado Bee-Inspector’s Views 
on Foul Brood. 
Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. B. ADAMS. 





Inotice on page 15, in Mr. McEvoy’s 
method of curing foul brood, he thinks 
that dead brood will produce the dis- 
ease. I have had considerable experi- 
ence with this most-to-be-dreaded dis- 
ease of bees for the past seven years, 
and as bee-inspector of this (Boulder) 
county the past two years, I have made 
this disease a special study. I have 
made several experiments, and I do not 
believe that Mr. McEvoy can produce 
the disease in this climate from dead 
brood. 

A practical apiarist here, of 30 years’ 
experience with bees, thought he could 
produce it from chilled brood, but he has 
been compelled to admit it a failure 
after trying every means in his power. 

I have handled dead brood in all stages 
of decomposition, with no signs of the 
disease coming from it. 

Again, Mr. McEvoy says that the 
empty hives need no boiling, scalding or 
disinfecting in any way. I do not be-* 
lieve Mr. McEvoy can run a perfectly 
healthy colony into an infected hive in 
this climate, without at least great dan- 
ger of their taking the disease. Several 
here have tried it, even cleaning all 
honey and wax out, and in every in- 
stance they became diseased. We tried 


one hive that had been robbed two years 








previously, and it stood open during the 
time; it developed in the first brood that 
was started. 

I think Mr. McEvoy’s method of cur- 
ing is the best I know of, but I would 
caution inexperienced persons to be very 
sure that none of the infected honey is 
conveyed in any way to healthy colonies. 

Longmont, Colo. 
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snide Time and place of meeting. 

Oct. 11, 12, 13.—North American (Interna- 
tional), at Chicago, Ills. 
Frank Benton, Sec., Washington, D. ©. 

(3 In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Eniror. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Dr. C. C. Miller.:..Marengo, Ills. 
VicE-PreEs.—J. E. Crane....... Middlebury, Vt. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D. C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 





Mational Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 
GEN’L MANAGER-—T. G. Newman, Chicago, III. 





Alley’s Queen-Rearing book, 
or ‘‘Thirty Years Among the Bees,” 
gives the result of over a quarter-cen- 
tury’s experience in rearing queen-bees, 
and describing the practical, every-day 
work. By Henry Alley. It contains an 
‘* Appendix,” showing the improvements 
made in queen-rearing the last four 
years. Very latest work of the kind. 
Nearly 100 pages, with illustrations. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents; or clubbed 
with BEE JouRNAL one year, for $1.30. 


Dr. Miller’s ‘‘A Year Among the 
Bees” is a book of over 100 pages. It 
commences with the necessary work in 
the spring, and runs through the entire 
year, detailing the methods of doing, as 
well as telling when to do, all that 
should be donein the apiary. Bound in 
cloth. Price, postpaid, 50 cents; or 
clubbed with the Brr JourRNAL for one 
year, for $1.35. 
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Have You Read that wonderful book 
Premium offer on page 221 ? 
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@ Do not write anything for peSestion 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


Enormous Honey-Flow. 


The honey-flow, which has been simply 
enormous here, is still going on. 
H. DuPRET. 
Montreal, Canada, Aug. 6, 1893. 





Bees Doing Finely. 


Bees are doing finely in this locality now. 
I just took off 24 pounds of honey from 
each of my colonies, and will expect to get 
24 pounds again this fall. 
Frep M. Hogan. 
Elk Falls, Kan., Aug. 8, 1893. 


White Clover a Failure. 


We have had three very poor bee-seasons 
in succession. Last year was an entire 
failure, and from the present outlook this 
won’t be much better. I have 43 colonies 
of as nice bees as there are in Kentucky, 
and most of them are in good condition, 
and I have only taken 45 pounds of hone 
sofar. The white clover failed to furnis 
any nectar this year. There seemed to be 
plenty of it, too, but what my bees stored 
was mostly from red clover. When I read 
in the BEE JOURNAL about persons in other 
localities taking honey by the ton, I feel 
like emigrating; but I guess it will come 
our way, bye-and-bye. 





W.S. FreEeBack. 
Carlisle, Ky., Aug. 5, 1893. 





Managing After-Swarms, Etc. 

Ihave been managing my apiary a little 
out of my usual way this year. have 
always made it a practice to cut out all the 
queen-cells excepting one, about seven days 
after the first swarm has come off, and so 
avoid a lot of annoying after-swarms. The 
past winter I lost about 40 colonies, and had 
that many left,soI had plenty of empty 
combs. 

Ihave an 80-acre farm which I am run- 
ing with the help of my son, 15 years of 
age. Ihave cut 14 acres of hay, tended 17 
acres of corn, and managed the bees by 
piling on top. I run the bees exclusively 
for extracted honey, and they have been 


allowed to swarm at their sweet will. With | 





but few exceptions, and this I have found 
out, the after-swarms are more apt to run 
away, and they are harder to hive. On one 
occasion one came out in the forenoon, and 
my son tried to hive it, but it finally re- 
turned to the parent hive. About 3 o’clock 
the same day they came out again, and 
settled. Iuse Root’s hiving-box for con- 
venience in handling. This swarm was so 
flighty that I could not get them into the 
hive, but finally got them settled on the 
front of the hive, and thought they were 
going in. Having hay to draw, we went 
for another load, and then went to see if 
the bees were in the hive, and still finding 
them on the outside, I gently, with a little 
stick, pushed them down, and they started 
running in, but before they were all in they 
took wing and flew over the barn and three 
acres of timber, alighting on the other side 
of it, so Llet them stay out that night, and 
they had to take a shower and a heavy 
wind-storm. The next morning I was on 
hand early, and found the bees pretty 
weak. 

I have come to the conclusion that after- 
swarms are harder to handle, and more apt 
to abscond. They should be treated to a 
cold-water bath. I don’t think my bees 
have quite doubled this season. I have had 
more to abscond (3 swarms) this year than 
I ever had since I have kept bees, and that 
is 16 years. I have extracted 800 pounds of 
honey, and think that as much more is 
ready. I think the crop will not be above 
the average in this locality. The basswood 
trees were badly eaten by worms, so the 
blossoms were scarce. The basswood honey 
is the main crop here. Since I have kept 
bees, I think [can safely say that I have 
obtained 10 pounds of basswood to one 
pound of any other. A. C, SANFORD. 

Ono, Wis., July 24, 1893. 





Introducing Queens. 


Who has tried letting a laying queen run 
in at the entrance of a hive on the day they 
cast their first swarm, with just giving the 
swarm a few whiffs from the smoker, after 
the queen has gone in ? 


I have done so several times, and the 
queens have always been accepted, and no 
second swarms have been cast. This saves 
cutting out queen-cells, and, so far, it seems 
to be a safe way. Gero. 8S. WHEELER. 

New Ipswich, N. H. 





How Fast Bees Go for Honey. 


My bees were bringing in basswood 
honey from trees two miles away. As I 
sat watching them, I wondered how long it 
took a bee to go that distance, load and re- 
turn. So, to decide the question as nearly 
as I might be able to do, at night I closed 
the entrance to one hive with wire-screen. 
The next morning, after the other colonies 
were fairly at work, I removed the screen, 
and, watch in hand, awaited results. 


The first bee returned in just 15 minutes; 
others a little later, the time of absence 
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varying, as nearly as I could judge, from 
15 to 18 minutes. 

Here is another curious fact attending 
this experiment. When I raised the wire- 
screen there were 20 to 30 bees under it, 
trying their best to escape. I expected to 
see them fly at once, but they did no such 
thing. Their excitement ceased the mo- 
ment the screen was raised. In less than 
a minute every bee went into the hive, and it 
was nearly two minutes before one came 
out. Then they quietly entered on their 
day’s labor. D. C. LEACH. 

Walton, Mich., Aug. 4, 1893. 


——_____. <<< 


Had a Splendid Honey-Flow. 

This vicinity had a splendid honey-flow 
until the last week in July, when it was 
stopped by a very severe drouth. All my 
colonies that were in good condition on 
June Ist, stored from 50 to 75 pounds of 
surplus comb honey each, mostly all white 
clover. L. REICHLE. 

Frankenmuth, Mich., Aug. 10, 1893. 
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Honey Crop a Fair One. 

The honey crop from clover this year is 
fair. I got 2,400 pounds in the comb, and 
1,600 pounds of extracted honey. I started 
with 60 colonies. There is not a very good 
outlook for a fall crop. 

The Albino bees did fairly well on clover; 
they stored about 60 pounds of comb honey 
aud swarmed once. I liked themso well 
that I ventured to rear a dozen queens of 
this beautiful variety. Some of my best 
strain of Italians yielded 100 pounds of 
comb honey per colony. They are a fine 
strain for business. 

It was quite hot here about July 13—97 
degrees, Fahr., in the shade. My honey 
crop, all told, is about 5,000 pounds, over 
3,000 pounds of it being in the comb. 

FRANK COVERDALE. 

Welton, Iowa, Aug. 3, 1893. 


- >, 


Shallow Frames and Italian Bees. 


I have read that last winter was the 
hardest that we have had for years 
throughout the United States. I wintered 
100 colonies last winter, but I ama small 
bee-keeper to-day, for I lost all but 25 colo- 
nies last spring. I sold a few colonies, 
leaving me to-day 14 good, strong colonies, 
all working in the sections. 

The bees I have kept until to-day have 
been German or black bees, which I be- 
lieved to be the hardiest and best honey- 
gatherers. The framesI used were those 
of the Langstroth size, in chaff, Simplicity, 
dovetailed and double-walled hives and 
bee-houses; also a few Quinby standing 
frame hives. I also tried other frames and 
hives, but I believe that the Quinby stand- 
ing frame is the best in the world to-day. 
They are easy to be handled, are moth- 
proof, and can make the hives large or 
small, as desired. For winter they are as 
good as any, and are the cheapest hives in 


“rain fell on May 4th. 








use, but too heavy to move from out- 
apiaries when filled with honey, so I 
adopted a half-depth Quinby frame, as I 
now have a good chance to change frames 
and hives. I will also try a new strain of 
bees as soon as possible. 

Before going any further, I would like to 
hear from others that are using the shallow 
frames, as manufacturers of bee-hives never 
advertise this kind of hive and frame. I 
expect to push matters on shallow frames 
in my apiary, and hope to have at least 
100 colonies next winter, but I am done 
with the Langstroth or hanging frames. 


I will also try pure Italian bees, or some 
other good strain of bees, if I can get them 
as good as [had them in Germany. I find 
the black German bees all right, but I may 
find something better. I also find my dat 
low frames all right so far, but I would like 
to know what others think of them. 


My shallow frames are 41x17 inches, in- 
side measure. I use 16 frames for brood, 
and 16 for sections, or 32 for sections for a 
3-story hive. The hives have side-entrances ; 
the work can be done from the rear or top, 
as desired. The side, top, and rear can be 
removed, as the Van Deusen clamps are 
used. 

My 40 colonies of bees in Hanover, Ger- 
many, came through the winter again all 
right. JouHN H. BLANKEN. 

Jersey City, N. J., June 27, 1893. 








Not Up to the Average Crop. 


The average honey crop in eastern Iowa 
is not up to other years, owing to the 
scarcity of bees. That flattering honey- 
crop reported in Gleanings has dropped the 
prices of honey about a cent per pound 
throughout the West, perhaps. We must 
remember that Gleanings is a honey pur- 
chaser, as well as producer. Thanks to the 
Bre JouRNAL for mildness along this line. 

W. P. Fayuor. 

Colesburg, Iowa, Aug. 8, 1893. 





One of the Worst Drouths. 


One of the worst drouths is prevailing at 
present that we have had since 1864, if not 
the worst ever known. The last heavy 
During May and 
June a few light showers kept flowers all 
right for nectar, although it was too dry 
for farm crops. The middle of July all 
vegetation began to suffer, and at present 
late corn, late oats, and buckwheat, look as 
if they would be a failure, even with plenty 
of rain immediately. Seeding will be a 
poor catch, and meadows are injured for a 
hay crop another season. There will be no 
fallsurplus honey. A few miles away the 
dry season came later, but it ‘‘ got there,”’ 
and seems to stay. Grasshoppers are the 
thickest known in many years. 

J. H. ANDRE. 

Lockwood, N. Y., Aug. 8, 1893. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


The following Quotations are for Saturday, 
Aug. 12, 1893: 


CHICAGO, ILu.—We quote fancy new honey 
at 18¢.; No. 2, at 16c.; amber,15c. Beeswax, 
22@25c. We have had some shipments of 
fancy new stock wnich sold at once. J. A. L. 


CHICAGO, Itu.—The receipts of honey are 
quite liberal; the very best grades are ww 
ing 15@16c. The demand just now is hardly 
equal to the supply, and we are receiving 
many inquiries concerning the market. We 
are of the opinion that it will not be any 
higher but may go lower, a8 money is very 
scarce and people seem to economize in the 
way of honey purchases. The darker grades 
are not meeting with any demand. Nearly 
all of the new honey is of very fine quality. 
Extracted is bringing from 5@7c., according 
to color, flavor and style of package. Bees- 
wax is very dull at about 20@22c. 

R. A. B. & Co. 

CHICAGO, Itu.—Honey this year is being 

laced on the market earlier than last season, 
out the demand is restricted and will be light 
until small fruits are out of the market, and 
with the prospect of a large crop, buyers will 
be poeta as to quality, and the best will 
find ready sale upon arrival. No. 1 comb, 16c 
Extracted, as to quality, 5@7c. 

Beeswax—22624c. 8. T. F. & Co. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Receipts and stocks 
very light, demand good. We quote: No. 1 
white 1-lbs. 16@17c.; No.2, 14@15c.; No.1 
amber 1-lbs. 15c.; No.2 amber, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white. 7@7%c.; amber, 5@6. 

Beeswax—20@23c. C-M. C.C. 


CINCINNATI, O.—Prices for comb honey 
are nominal. with small lots of new on the 
market. The best sells at 14@16c. Extract- 
ed honey brings 5@8c. Demand is slow from 
manufacturers; arrivals fair. 

Beeswax—Demand fair, at 20@23c for good 
to choice yellow. Supply good. C. F.M. &S8. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Our market remains 
very quiet. Extracted continues to arrive 
freely; the market is well supplied, and the 
demand is light. Wequote: Southern, com- 
mon, 60c. per gallon; fair to choice, 65@75c. 
per gallon; California, 6@6%c. per lb, No 
new comb honey on the market as yet. Bees- 
wax, gradually declining; 25c. for good yel- 
low at present. H. B. & x 


BOSTON, Mass.—New honey is coming in 
slowly, and selling at 16@18c. for best 1-lbs. 
Extracted, 8@9c. No beeswax on nest. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Although honey market is 
not fairly opened i* we are reciving a few 
lots that sell well, and indications are that 
honey marketed early this year will bring the 
best prices, especially comb honey. hite 
comb, 15@17c.; medium, 14@15c.; dark, 12@ 
l3c. Extracted moves slowly, although white 
is not plenty and sells at 7%@8c.; amber, 7@ 
7¥%c.; dark, 6@7c. 

Beeswax—Quiet at 26@28c. H. R. W. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—There is quite an 
active demand this week for honey, especially 
white comb honey in 1-lb. sections. Dark is 
very slow sale. Stock on hand in this market 
is very light. Receipts have not been enough 
to supply trade during the past 10 days. Fan- 
cy white conb honey, 18@20c.; No. 1 white, 
l7e.; fancy amber, 16c.; No. 1 amber, l4c.; 
fancy dark, 12c.; No. 1 dark, 10c. Extracted 


California 60-lb. kegs, 9c. Beeswax, unsal- 
able. J.A.8. & Co. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Llls. 
J. A. LAMON, 44 and 46 So. Water St. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co., 161 South Water Street. 


New York, N. ¥. 


F. I. SaGe & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROs, & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 


CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros,, 110 Hudson 8t. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
ScHACcHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 10 Drumm 8t. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. A. SHEA & Co., 14 & 16 Hennepin Avenue. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON Com, Co., 521 Walnut 8t. 


Albany, N. ¥. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. Mota & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





Amerikanische Bienenzucht is the 
name of a bee-book printedin the Ger- 
man language, which we now have for 
sale. It is a hand-book on bee-keeping, 
giving the methods in use by the best 
American and German apiarists. Illus- 
trated; 138 pages; price, postpaid, 
$1.00. Itis just the book for our Ger- 
man bee-keepers. We club it with the 
BEE JouRNAL for one year, for $1.75. 





Read our great offer on page 221. 





Wants or Exchanges. 


PRA PRA SAFINA ISAS AISA PSF EFSF E SLE TSE AEN INO 


Under this beading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 

O EXCHANGE — High Grade Safety Bi- 


cycle, for Honey or Wax. 
17 Att J. A. GREEN, Ottawa, Ill. 





boy good girl to do general house 
work ina family of four persons, two 
being children. A Methodist (or protestant) 
preferred. Reference—George W. York & Co. 
Address, MORTON J. DATE, 
3Atf 189 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 








LANGSTROTH Fun. 


{For years, bee-keepers have felt that they 
owed the Kev. L. L. Langstroth—the Father 
of American bee-culture—a debt that they 
can never very well pay, for his invention of 
the Movable-Frame Hive which so completely 
revolutionized bee-keeping throughout all the 
world. In order that his few remaining years 
may be made as happy and as comfortable as 
possible, we feel that we should undertake a 
»lan by which those bee-keepers who consider 
ft a privilege as well as a duty, might have an 
opportunity to contribute something toward 
a fund that should be gathered and forwarded 
to Father Langstroth as aslight token of their 
appreciation, and regard felt for him by bee- 
keepers everywhere. No amount above $1.00 
is expected from any person at one time—but 
any sum, however large or small, we will of 
course receive and turn over to Father L. 
All receipts will be acknowledged here.-—ED.] 








List of Contributors. 


Previously Reported .................. $9 50 
Blackburn Bros., Lamont, lowa....... 1 00 
L. W. Rich, Lamont, Iowa............ 25 
John Elliott, Lamont, Iowa........ wi 
Chas. B. Allen, Central Square, N.Y... 25 

sa had bnieenansedecrd canals $11 25 





Family Papers.—iIn the June num- 
ber of Home and Country Magazine, the edi- 
tor shows it to be his desire to please the 
tastes of others besides the serious readers 
by serving up a humorous morsel under the 
title of ‘‘ Family Papers,’ which are con- 
tributed by Theophilus Rasp. In it Theo- 
philus himself is the hero (or we may say 
victim) of a baby-marketing expedition, 
and its consequent complications. A darky 
is delivered to his house instead of the one 
he selected, and the trouble begins. The 
‘‘Papers”’ are very interesting, and bear 
such evidence of sincerity that they touch 
our heart-strings, causing us to feel a fel- 
low-sympathy for Mr. Rasp, and we will 
surely give him a call the first time we visit 
New York, to enable us to get better ac- 
quainted. 


em 


Bee-Keeping for Profit.—We 
have just issued a revised and enlarged 
edition of Dr. Tinker’s book, called 
‘*Bee-Keeping for Profit.” It details 
his most excellent ‘‘ new system, or how 
to get the largest yields of comb and 
extracted honey.” The book contains 
80 pages in all, and is illustrated. Price, 
postpaid, 25 cents, or clubbed with the 
BEE JOURNAL for one year, for $1.15. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 














‘Are YOU Coming to the 3% 3% 


WORLD'S FAIR ? 


If so, you should secure Accommodation 
in advance of coming to Chicago 


Young Ladies Specially Cared For 


You are invited to correspond at once with 


MRS. J. P. COOKENBACH, 
987 Wilcox Ave., CHICAGO, ILL., 


Who will be pleased to heip all desiring to 
nave a comfortable and pleasant place to stay 
while visiting the World’s Fair, and at very 
reasonable rates. 

REFERENCE: By permission, ** American 
Bee Journal.” 


C. A. BUNCH, 
NYE, IND., 


Will mail you Choice Tested Italian 


Queens at $1.00 Each. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


$I y] Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 

Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 
finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with s complete set of the latest improved attachments 
FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for 5 years. Buy 
direct from our » and save dealers and agents 
profit. FREE TRIAL and FREE CATALOGUE. 


OXFORD MFG. CO., DEPT. Chicago, Ill, 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Fine Italian Queens. 


Tested, $1.00 each ; Untested, 60c. 
From Best Imported Mothers Only. 


A™ young, and for Gentleness, Industry 
and Uniformity of Color, their Bees are 
unsurpassed. Sufe delivery. Must send P. O. 
Money Order on Decatur, or remit by regis- 
tered letter. CLEVELAND BROS,, 
DECATUR, Newton Co., MISS. 


26A9t Mention the American Bee Journal. 








SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 















Sample of the only 50c 
a year 16-page ag’l & 
home weekly; circu- 
lars,etc., of best house- 
hold steam cooker ; & 
terms to agents, all for 2c stamp. 
Agents clear $50 a week. 
FARMER’S CALL, Quincy, Il. 
Sample paper free. New subs., 1 year, 25c.; 8 yrs. 50c. 
IF YOU 


wanr GOOD QUEENS 


That produce Large Per Cent. of GOLDEN 
WORKERS, by return mail, send 75c. to 


James F. Wood, N. Prescott, Mass. 
See last week’s Journal for full description. 
7Dtf Mention the American Bee Journal. 








